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German department of the Rochester Theological Seminary, now, as 
then, the only institution in America for the express purpose of train- 
ing young men for the ministry in German Baptist churches. Here 
for thirty years, until 1888, with unsurpassed devotion, varied learning, 
and remarkable efficiency as a teacher, he prosecuted what was at first a 
humble and an obscure work. Though a master of correct and forcible 
English, he was firmly convinced that he could best serve his country- 
men in America, during a transition period, by the continued use of 
his mother-tongue. The results of his work are manifest in the nearly 
two hundred and fifty German Baptist churches of the country with 
their 22,000 members, and in the establishment of a similar theological 
institution in Germany. 

The last ten years of his life were spent in the land of his birth, in 
the delivery of lectures and addresses on various occasions, in theo- 
logical instruction at Hamburg, in pastoral service at Wiesbaden and 
Frankfort, and in the preparation of religious literature adapted to the 
needs of German Baptists in America and Germany. 

Benjamin O. True. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Theodore Parker : Preacher and Reformer. By John White 
Chadwick. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. 
x + 405. $2. 

.This biography includes more than its title indicates. It presents 
Parker prominently in five aspects : as controversialist, philosophic 
theologian, reformer, preacher, religionist. To a man of Parker's 
intense personality, truths could never be cold, pale, thin abstractions, 
but fierce, fighting, vital forces. Inevitably he became a controver- 
sialist — a sign to be spoken against. His earliest great contentions 
were with his denominational brethren, and his foes those of his own 
Unitarian household. He was fairly outlawed by them for denying 
that miracles, even though proven, were fundamentals of Christianity. 
Probably no Unitarian today so regards them, and few " orthodox " 
theologians would consider belief in them as an essential of " saving 
faith." Parker also pioneered higher criticism against bitter opposi- 
tion from his codenominationalists. He, more than any other, was the 
steel-prowed boat which first broke through the crystallized traditional- 
ism in New England sixty years ago. As a controversialist he was 
never chargeable with feebleness, though often accused of bitterness. 
But perhaps Wasson's fine word applies here : " He was capable of a 
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mighty wrath, but it was born of his love, and was never expended on 
account of his private wrongs. He was angry and sinned not." As 
philosophic theologian, Parker claimed, and Dr. Chadwick evidently 
consents, that his position was only Protestantism speaking its final 
logical word— "truth for authority, not authority for truth." As 
reformer, Parker fell no whit behind Garrison and Phillips in flaming 
ardor and dauntless courage for the cause of the slave. Other reforms, 
as temperance, prison management, etc., enlisted his tireless labors. 
As preacher, Parker was doubtless imperial. Here he was of immense 
girth and vital all through. Homely searching practicalness ; sensi- 
tiveness to nature's beauty ; tenderness, pathos, sympathy ; vast range 
of intelligence; lofty ethical quality, and spiritual fervor — all these 
and more Dr. Chadwick would doubtless claim for his hero's preach- 
ing, and not unwarrantably. He was master of a terrible rhetoric 
capable of creating a tophet of words to burn up wrong. Last, and 
justly greatest in the estimation of his biographer, Parker was a man 
of profound fervid religiousness. Like Amiel, he kept a " journal 
intime," and in his case a diary was not a " fool's looking-glass." Its 
revelations are unfolded in a fine chapter of the biography entitled 
"The Nearer View;" and this time it is nearness that lends enchant- 
ment. No one reading that chapter can doubt that Parker was not 
only an affectionate and an intensely conscientious, but also a devoutly 
reverent soul. As his life was ebbing he wrote to a dear friend : 
"Above all things I have sought to teach religion with its truths, duties, 
and joys." 

Parker's zeal and capacity for work were enormous. At it sixteen 
hours a day, his stores of knowledge became prodigious. His mighty 
memory seemed to have no loopholes. Perhaps he read too much to 
digest it well, and so had more information than scholarship. He 
burned his candle not only at both ends, but at the middle, and died 
before he was fifty. 

Dr. Chadwick's book shows not only its subject, but its author, to 
fine advantage. Felicitous phrasings and familiar quotations, fresh- 
ened by new and unexpected applications, abound. The work is a 
marvel of condensation. In its four hundred not large pages a 
phenomenally voluminous career is compressed without being crushed. 
The frame seems impossibly small, yet the portrait is life-size. 

Nelson Millard. 
Rochester, N. Y. 



